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Old habits... 
don't die 


DAWN WISEMAN 


As the saying goes, once you learn to ride a bike | 
youll never forget how. Ann Graybiel wants to | 


know why. 
Graybiel is the Walter A. Rosenblith Professor 
of Neuroscience in the Department of Brain and 


Cognitive Science at the Massachusetts Institute | 
of Technology. She is the acknowledged world | 


leader in the study of the basal ganglia, and, 


according to one colleague, has “single-handedly | 


transformed the study of this part of the brain” 


Vv Concordia 
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After more than 35 years in the field, she clear- | 
ly still loves her job. While presenting her lab’s | 


work to nearly 100 students and professors at | 
Loyola last week, her description of the neuro- | 
physiology and neurochemistry of the basal gan- | 


glia was punctuated with exclamations like “so 
cool, “awesome, and “wildly interesting” 


Graybiel was the opening colloquium speaker | 
for this year’s Winter Workshop held by the | 
Concordia Center for Studies in Behavioral | 


Neurobiology to celebrate Brain Week. Brain 


awareness about the progress and benefits of 
brain research. 


working with Shimon Amir (Psychology and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 | 
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Art Matters kicked off its seventh year with a party at Le National on Ste. Catherine St. East earlier this month. What followed was a 
frenzy of student exhibits, performances, panels and fun at venues across Montreal. For more, see page 6. 





Hon doc for Al Gore 


BARBARA BLACK 


Oscar-winner Al Gore, the man many 
Americans thought. should have been 
their president, will be given an hon- 
orary doctorate by Concordia 
University today. 

A short ceremony to honour the 
politician-turned-environmental- 
activist is being held following Gore's 
speech to a sold-out audience at the 
Youth Action Summit, which was con- 
ceived by Concordia students 
Mohamed Shuriye and Peter Schiefke. 
David Suzuki is also featured at the 
Summit. 

President Claude Lajeunesse and 
Registrar Linda Healey, representing 
Chancellor David O’Brien, will confer 
the degree. The event is being held at 


| the Palais des Congrés. 
Week is an international effort to advance public | 


Albert Arnold Gore, Jr., was U.S. vice- 
president in the Clinton administration 


| (1993 to 2001). He was a member of the 
According to Michael Verwey, a PhD student | 


House of Representatives from 1977 to 
1985, and a member of the Senate from 
1985 to 1993, representing Tennessee. 


His father was also a senator. 

Now 59, Gore is president of Current 
TV and founding chair of Generation 
Investment Management, which focus- 
es on environmentally friendly compa- 
nies. He is on the board of Apple Inc., 
and advises the senior management of 
Google. 

His involvement in environmental 
issues goes back decades. In the late 
1970s, he co-sponsored congressional 
hearings on toxic waste, and in the 
1980s, hearings on global warming. 

In 1989, Al Gore published Earth in 
the Balance, his book on environmental 
conservation, which became the first 


. book written by a sitting senator to 


make the New York Times bestseller list 
since John F. Kennedy's Profiles in 
Courage. 

In the late 1990s, Gore strongly 
pushed, and continues to push, for the 
passage of the Kyoto Treaty, which 
calls for serious reduction in green- 
house gas emissions. He has defended 
this position despite strong opposition 
in the U.S. 


For more than two decades he has 
travelled across North American, main- 
ly to college campuses, to give a presen- 
tation on climate change, but it was 
only when the presentation was filmed 
as a documentary that his audience 
expanded into the millions. 

The film An Inconvenient Truth, 
which presents a grim and gripping 
account of environmental challenges 
around the world, won the Academy 
Award for best documentary feature in 
February. 

The book he wrote based on the 
movie reached number one on the New 
York Times bestseller lists of July 2 and 
Aug. 13, 2006, and remained on the list 
for several months. 

Commenting on the doctorate, 
President Claude Lajeunesse said, “It is 
very fitting that Concordia made the 
decision to award the university's high- 
est honour to Albert Arnold Gore, Jr. in 
consultation with our student leaders. 
This honorary doctorate is a message of 
respect and appreciation for Al Gore's 
lifetime of public service” 
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Successful women are made, not born 


BARBARA BLACK 


There's still mystery around why 
women arent successful in 
greater numbers. Despite the 
fact that they outnumber men as 
university students, the salary 
gap between men and women 
with higher education shows no 
sign of closing. There may be 
more women in mid-level man- 
agement, but a woman CEO or 
prime minister is still newswor- 
thy. 

In 1998, management profes- 
sor Terri Lituchy attended a con- 
ference workshop called From 
Polar Winds to Tropical Breezes 
that pondered why some women 
succeed in spite of the odds. 

Eight of the academics felt so 
energized by the discussion that 
they continued working together 
after the conference. They con- 
ducted surveys and interviews in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, St. 
Vincent and the Grenadines, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Mexico, the 
U.S.A. and Canada. The results 
are presented in a book called 
Successful Professional Women of 
the Americas (Edward Elgar pub- 
lishers). 

The researchers expected 
more cultural differences than 
they got. True, the Caribbean 
women shared the credit for 
their success with God, and the 


JASON GONDZIOLA 


Something is rotten in the state 
of artificial intelligence research, 
according to Marvin Minsky, a 
veritable Al legend. The profes- 
sor from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology spoke to 
a standing-room-only crowd on 
March 8. 





U.S. women were often stumped 
when asked to name a leader 
they admired (one named her- 
self!). 

However, the researchers were 
struck by how many of these 
women, regardless of their origin, 
cited their participatory style of 
management as key to their suc- 
cess. They didn’t see it as an abdi- 
cation of responsibility, the way a 
male manager might. 

“Women tend to credit the 
group,’ Lituchy explained in an 
interview. The corollary is that 
they take personal responsibility 
for failure, perhaps too much so. 
“Men never blame themselves’ 

Lituchy, whose field is cross- 
cultural management, has 
observed business people and 
academics at social gatherings. 
“The women try to get to know 
people. The men go after deals.” 

The successful women in the 
study, regardless of their country, 
defined their success in broader 
terms than a man might. They 
included their family, if they had 
one. 

The researchers expected that 
mentoring would be more signif- 
icant than it turned out to be. 
Few of the successful women had 
true mentors or sponsors in the 
workplace. Many of them cited 
their families as a strong source 


of support, particularly their 
husbands and fathers. Education 
was a factor in their success, and 
in several cases, a privileged 
background. 

Most of the women who were 
interviewed downplayed the role 
of their gender in their success in 
a negative or a positive way, but 
they often mentioned difficulties 
they encountered because they 
were women, so the researchers 
were aware that this was a sub- 
ject on which the women them- 
selves were ambiguous. 

Lituchy pre-tested her survey 
on Concordia undergraduates 
and students in the MBA pro- 
gram, all of them women. The 
students’ results were markedly 
different from the results she got 
from mature women who fit the 
study's definition of success. 

The survey tested for certain 
qualities: self-efficacy (belief in 
one’s ability to perform), locus of 
control (the extent to which suc- 
cess and failure are contingent 
on one’s own ability), and need 
for achievement (a preference for 
challenging but achievable tasks, 
and a willingness to work harder 
than required). The younger 
women seemed to lack these 
qualities relative to the success- 
ful women. 

That suggests to Lituchy that 





Management professor Terri Lituchy has been investigating the secrets 
(and pitfalls) of women’s success. 


the qualities leading to success 
aren't predetermined; they can 
be acquired by ambitious young 
women, and taught and encour- 
aged by managers and business 
educators. 

She hasn't given up on mentor- 
ing, either. When she presented 
her findings to a group at McGill 


The brain: A little cloud of computers 


“There’s something wrong 
with my field,” he said. “I'm 
afraid I don’t see much evolu- 
tion in the individuals of my 
profession’ 

In the sciences, Minsky said, 
progress is ensured by con- 
stantly exposing your theories 
to the scrutiny of your peers. If 
something doesn’t work, you go 


back to the drawing board. “In 
AI, if you find that something is 
wrong with your theory, you 
shut up,” he said. 

Solving the hard problems of 
Al is crucial to the ongoing sur- 
vival of our species. Overpopu- 
lation, an aging workforce and 
longer lives are all putting 
increased pressure on our 


Marvin Minsky (right) drew a standing-room-only crowd for his lecture on artificial intelligence research. 
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stretched resources. 

Minsky pointed out that since 
1950, average life expectancy has 
been growing one year for each 
four. Soon we will need to turn to 
machines to handle the mun- 
dane business of supplying soci- 
ety’s needs. 

“The trouble is, we don’t have 
machines that can do unskilled 
labour, he said. 

Minsky outlined several key 
areas where AI research is lag- 
ging behind, and suggested that a 
more holistic, top-down ap- 
proach to the science would like- 
ly yield better results. 

“In the 1960s and '70s, a lot of 
us had the idea that thinking is 
the manipulating of data struc- 
tures of various sorts, and we 
tried to find the right kind of 
abstractions and operations to 
represent these phenomena, 
he said. 

“Instead of attacking the prob- 
lem in a common-sense way, ask- 
ing what kind of processes might 
be going on to produce these 
results, people started to be jeal- 
ous of physicists. They became 


recently, discussion turned to 
how to improve mentoring for 
women faculty members at 
McGill and Concordia. She said 
teams of four (two mentors, two 
protégés) would seem to offer 
both individual attention and a 
hedge against sexual impropriety 
or harassment. 


impatient with heuristic pro- 
gramming. They wished to be 
like Newton and discover a few 
general laws.” 

But having a compact set of 
rules doesn’t ensure that you're 
going to solve anything. He gave 
the example of mathematics, 
where a few axioms have yielded 
a number of unsolved problems. 

“The important thing in a 
computer is not how a transis- 
tor works, but how two transis- 
tors can be connected to forma 
flip-flop that functions inde- 
pendently of how the transistor 
works,” he said. 

The solution to the difficult 
challenges facing AI will not 
come from a handful of low-level 
rules, but through a greater 
understanding of the high-level 
processes that give rise to con- 
sciousness. 

“Think of the brain as a cloud 
of hundreds of little computers. 
In each mental state, you turn 
some of them on and some of 
them off. Maybe the same thing 
is true also of high-level func- 
tions.” 
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Viewing consumers 
throgh Darwinian lens 





Gad Saad (Marketing) explains our consumer preferences as a function of evolutionary theory. 


KAREN HERLAND 





Marketing professor Gad Saad 
believes that many consumption 
patterns, from the foods we eat to 
the gifts we offer and the cultural 
products we enjoy, are intimately 
related to our biological heritage. 

His new book, The Evolutionary 
Bases of Consumption, uses Dar- 
winian theory, including natural 
and sexual selection, to map our 
consumer choices. 

“In the book, I define the term 
‘consumption’ in a much grander 
sense than most people in the field 
do? Saad said in an interview. “For 
example, we ‘consume’ friends, 
mates, religious narratives and 
products of popular culture? 

He traces his research back to a 
course he took as a doctoral stu- 
dent at Cornell. The course intro- 
duced him to evolutionary psy- 
chology. “I had an epiphany when 
I considered how powerfully this 
operated on every biological 
organism? 

For instance, the survival mod- 
ule considers how humans have 
evolved in terms of natural selec- 
tion. “Our taste preferences are an 
adaptation to caloric scarcity and 
caloric uncertainty. This is why we 
seek out fatty and sweet foods; 
Saad said, tracing a trail directly to 
McDonald's golden arches. 

“McDonald's preeminence [in 


global markets] is minimally due 
to its advertising campaigns. 
These may remind you to walk in, 
but once youre there, it’s the 
evolved preference for fatty foods 
that will keep you there’ 

Saad describes how many con- 
sumer choices are forms of sexual 
signaling relevant in the mating 
arena. “A lek is a physical space 
where males typically compete for 
female attention across a wide 
range of species. 

“Ifyou go to Crescent St. any night 
of the week, youll see men driving 
around the block for four hours to 
show off their cars. They are engag- 
ing in sexual signalling not unlike 
the male peacock, who shows off his 
extravagant ornaments. In this 
sense, Crescent St. is a lek” 

The book suggests that adver- 
tising does not form consumer 
preferences. Instead, it typically 
mirrors our evolved human 
nature. That said, Saad addresses 
advertising campaigns that seem 
to challenge his theory, notably 
the Dove soap campaign, which 
denies the existence of universal 
standards of beauty (or ‘success; in 
mating/reproducing terms). 

“Dove is saying, ‘Hey, ladies, 
beauty is a social construction: It’s 
smart marketing that makes 
everyone feel equally worthy in 
the mating game’ 

Saad’s book explains gambling 


addictions and eating disorders 
through his evolutionary frame- 
work. “This is the dark side of con- 
sumption; he said. 

“These consumption acts are 
maladaptive outcomes rooted in 
an otherwise adaptive mecha- 
nism. Their morbidity occurs in a 
universal, sex-specific way. 

“For example, women consti- 
tute 90 per cent of those suffering 
from eating disorders and com- 
pulsive buying, whereas the large 
majority of those suffering from 
gambling and _ pornographic 
addictions are men. These univer- 
sal patterns are rooted in a 
Darwinian etiology: 

Saad does not say that biology is 
entirely destiny. He recognizes 
that these patterns are part of a 
bigger picture of other relevant 
forces, including environmental 
influences and life experiences. 
But he does not think they should 
be denied, either. 

“In the social sciences, there is 
an argument that we transcend 
our biology with culture. Natural 
scientists are perplexed by this 
position. 

“Much of our culture arises out 
of our biological heritage. 
Consumption cannot be fully 
understood without a recognition 
that consumers are biological 
beings shaped by evolutionary 
forces.” 
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ACCOLADES 


Kelly Norah Drukker, a Concordia alumna, came second in the 
Poetry category of the English-language CBC literary awards for Still 
Lives. Drukker grew up in the Laurentians. After getting an honours 
degree in English literature and creative writing in 1999, she lived on 
the isle of Inishmore, on the west coast of Ireland, for eight months. 
It had a profound influence on her work, which has been published 
in literary journals in Canada and New Zealand and will appear in A 
Room of One's Own. 


N@Qoo 


Congratulations to Heather Birrell, who graduated from the 
English Department with an MA in English Literature (Creative 
Writing program) in 1999. Her short story, “BriannaSusannaAlana,” 
won $10,000, the McClelland & Stewart Journey Prize, at the Rogers 
Writers’ Trust gala in Toronto last week. It was published in the 
University of Waterloos New Quarterly. 


~Q 


Lingyu Wang (CIISE) has published a new book in the series 
Advances in Information Security, Preserving Privacy in On-Line 
Analytical Processing (OLAP). His collaborators were Sushil Jajodia 
and Duminda Wijesekera. 


 ~@Qoo 


A dissertation by Assistant Professor Ed King (Political Science) has 
been put forward by his department to the University of California, 
Berkeley, for the American Political Science Association's Leo 
Strauss Political Theory Award. His paper “Quinquennial Terror: 
Machiavelli's Understanding of the Political Sublime” was nominat- 
ed for best paper in political theory at the 2006 APSA conference, 
held in Philadelphia in September. 
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Senior Media Relations Advisor Tanya Churchmuch was one of 
three judges of the Radio-Television News Directors Association 
(RTNDA) regional finals for Quebec and Ontario. RTNDA Canada is 
the voice of electronic journalists in Canada. The categories includ- 
ed overall television newscast, continuing television coverage, edito- 
rial on television news and use of new media. These winners will 
compete with the other regional winners at the National RTNDA 
awards in June. 


~@Q 


The iconic band The Arcade Fire, getting rave reviews for their sec- 
ond CD, Neon Bible, includes three Concordia alumni: Richard 
Reed Parry (BFA 03), Regine Chassagne (BA 98) and Sara 
Neufeld (BFA 03). Rhonda Buckland, the mother of Jonas 
Tomalty, another popular singer, teaches in the Department of 
Applied Human Sciences. 


~e 


All three projects submitted by 
the Faculty of Arts and Science 
for research infrastructure grants 
to the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation (CFI) Leaders 
Opportunity Fund competition 
were successful, to a combined 
value of $551,562, which will be 
matched by the Quebec 
Ministére de l'éducation, du loisir 
et du sport (MELS). Congratula- 
tions to Michael Sacher 
(Biology, at right), Valter 
Zazubovits (Physics), Chris- 
topher Wilds and Louis 
Cuccia (Chemistry & 
Biochemistry). 


E alee 
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President Claude Lajeunesse was on the jury of the Montreal Arts 
Council (Conseil des arts de Montréal), which awarded its grand 
prize for 2006 to the Compagnie Marie Chouinard, the contempo- 
rary dance troupe, for their piece based on Bach's Goldberg 
Variations. The prix Les Femmeuses given by Pratt & Whitney and 
the Council was given to Geneviéve Cadieux, Faculty of Fine Arts. 


> 
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Ed Enos 


Ed Enos, a significant builder of the 
athletics programs at Loyola 
College and Concordia, died March 
13 of heart failure at the age of 72. 
Enos was appointed Director 
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of Athletics at Loyola in 1965 and 
immediately launched a progres- 
sive and wide-ranging program. 
When Loyola and Sir George 


_ Williams University merged in 
| 1974, he became Concordia’s first 





athletic director. 


Under his leadership, the 
Stingers varsity teams became 
highly respected in Canadian 
interuniversity competition. 
During his tenure a comprehen- 
sive intramural program was ini- 
tiated and the Loyola Sports Hall 
of Fame was established. He was 
inducted into the Hall of Fame as 
a builder in 1998. 

He was a founding chairman of 
the Concordia Department of 
Exercise Science, an associate 
professor of the department, an 
assistant dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, and a member 
of Concordia’s first Senate, but 
his greatest legacy may have 
been to persuade many people to 
lead healthier lives. 

Enos is survived by his wife 
Janice and their three children, 
Ed Jr., Michael and Laurie, and 
grandchildren, to whom we 
extend our sympathies. 


David Kreiner-Vaillancourt 


| Student David Kreiner-Vaillan- 


court, 25, died March 10 as the 
result of an accident at Mount 


| Adstock in Thetford Mines, Que. 
| He was free skiing before a tour- 
| nament with his team. 


Three days later, his friends 
and family came together to 
share their sorrow in the seminar 
room of the Department of 
Geography, Planning and the 
Environment, where he was a 
student. He would have graduat- 
ed this spring. 

Director of Recreation and 
Athletics Katie Sheahan describ- 
ed it as “a very rich experience to 
be part of” More than 200 mem- 
bers of the Concordia and McGill 
ski teams, faculty members, fel- 
low students, friends and family 
crowded into the seminar room. 
Some of them stood patiently in 
the hall, unable to hear the spon- 
taneous tributes and stories but 
unwilling to leave. 

The gathering took place 
because of David’s mother, for- 
mer ski champion Laurie 
Kreiner. She, her husband Ron 
Vaillancourt and David's brother 
had driven Saturday night from 
Timmins, Ont., to the hospital in 
Quebec City. His sister flew in 
from Western university. At the 
hospital David's life support was 
finally removed. His organs were 
donated to five other people. 


Annie Pollack-McKenna, De- 
partment Administrator in 
Geography, said David's mother 
felt she couldn't go back to 
Timmins without meeting his 
friends and fellow skiers. Annie 
made arrangements for the 
seminar room, flowers, food, a 
frame for his student ID photo 
to give his family, and two 
memorial books, which were 
filled with signatures. 


























“It was an occasion unlike any 
other” Sheahan said afterwards. 
“The family was so open and lov- 
ing. It was a wonderfully healing 
event.” 

Athletics made sure 15 mem- 
bers of the ski team were able to 
go to Timmins for the funeral on 
March 20, after competing in 
their last meet of the season, 
which his family said David 
would have wanted. 





Turning research on its head 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

CSBN), “The workshops are an 
opportunity for researchers to 
talk critically and constructively 
about the work we are doing and 
the directions we consider 
important,” 

Verwey and several other stu- 
dents from Concordia, McGill, 
Université de Montreal and 
University of Toronto presented 


| their ongoing dissertation work 
| in an early-morning Student Data 


Blitz. These workshops were fol- 

lowed by sessions led by profes- 

sors from the same institutions. 
The theme for this year’s work- 


| shops was “Dopaminergic modu- 








lation of motor and motivational 
functions of the striatum: 
Common principles?” In plain 
English, all the presentations 
focused on the basal ganglia and 
their role in getting us moving. 
The basal ganglia are a group 
of deep forebrain structures. As 
Graybiel pointed out, “For a 
long time, they were primarily 
explored as centres of motor 
function because of their role in 
motor diseases such as 


| Huntingdon’s and Parkinson's.” 


Higher functions such as 
thought, learning and emotion- 
al response were presumed to 
reside solely in the neocortex, a 
relatively new brain structure 
(in terms of evolution) found 
only in “higher” mammals like 
dolphins, chimpanzees, and, 
yes, humans. 

Research at Graybiel’s lab, 
however, has turned those 


| assumptions on their head. “We 


were all quite surprised when 
we began to think that the basal 
ganglia could be involved in 
cognitive function,” she said. 
But experimental work with 
rats, primates and humans has 
shown feedback loops between 
the basal ganglia and neocortex 
that become active during 
learning. 

One application of the 
research is a clearer under- 
standing of how we acquire 
habits. 

Using rats, Graybiel and col- 
leagues have determined that 
there is lots of activity in these 
loops while the animals learn a 
task. Once mastery has 
occurred, however, that activity 
drops off significantly except at 
key points in the task. 

“It may be that the basal gan- 
glia help us to mark particular 
behaviours,’ she said, essential- 
ly breaking down and storing 
learned behaviours as discrete 
chunks of information. “When 
we are learning something, the 
brain does not know what is 
most important about the task. 





Psychology grad students Giovanni Hernandez (left) and Michael Verwey 
both participated in the Student Data Blitz during the CSBN’s winter 
workshop. Hernandez is working with Peter Shizgal, while Verwey works 
with Shimon Amir. 


Once we've learned what's most 
important, we can do the rest 
almost on auto-pilot’” 

She provided driving as an 
example. “When you learn to 
drive you constantly think, gas, 
brake, gas, brake.” But when the 
task becomes habit, “You can 
drive familiar routes while com- 
pletely engrossed in other 
thoughts.” 

Graybiel’s research has also 
shown that once learning has 
become habit, it tends to per- 
sist. Most of the rats that 
learned the task could repro- 
duce it after a short relearning 
phase, even after a relatively 
long period of time of not being 
exposed to it. This may explain 
why some habits are so hard to 
break. 

“So, we're really looking at 
questions of where patterns of 
behaviour are located in the 
brain, where they go when they 
are not being used, and how we 
manage to bring them back 
almost on command when they 
are required,” she summarized. 

The answers may also help in 
understanding and treating dis- 
eases and _ disorders like 
Huntingdon’s, Parkinson's, and 
Alzheimer’s, where habitual 


patterns break down, or like. 


Tourette's, OCD and drug abuse, 
where they become overwhelm- 
ing. 

While Graybiel clearly leads 













the collective work of her lab at 
MIT, she readily acknowledged 
contributions from the many 
graduate students, postdocs 
and collaborators from around 
the globe who are drawn there, 
including Concordia’s Richard 
Courte-manche (Exercise 


Science, CSBN). Courtmanche 
collaborated with Graybiel for 
his postdoctoral work. 
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Creative accessibility marks 
new School of General Studies 


BARBARA BLACK 


The temporary name may be 
banal: the concept is anything 
but. For Martin Singer, the 
School of General Studies repre- 
sents a commitment to the past 
and a vision of the future. 

The Provost is shepherding the 
new School through its growing 
pains. He is chairing a transition 
committee of shareholders, who 
have created task forces to handle 
specific challenges such as special 
credit and non-credit programs 
for at-risk students, an integrated 
marketing strategy, staffing needs 
and space requirements. 

A shortlist is forthcoming of 
candidates for dean, and the post 
is expected to be filled by the 
time Singer leaves the Provost's 
office at the end of June. 

In an interview, he set to rest 
some misconceptions about the 
new unit. “The downsides are 
mostly red herrings,’ he said. 

First, it’s not a money grab. The 
School will be entirely self- 
financing. Courses will cost stu- 
dents precisely what they cost 
now. Credit courses will be under 
the jurisdiction of the academic 


faculties, and will continue to be 
funded, for the most part, by the 
government. 

What makes the School unusu- 
al is that it will blend credit and 
non-credit offerings in programs 
designed for the needs of specific 
students. 

Through this modular 
approach, students at risk can 
pick up study skills (a non-credit 
component) and apply it to their 
academic courses. Students from 
abroad can study the Canadian 
way of life (another non-credit 
option) in their own environment 
before coming here to enter the 
academic mainstream, 

Students whose applications to 
Concordia have been rejected 
(and they number in the thou- 
sands) will be able to take specific 
non-credit courses to enable them 
to apply again — successfully. 

In these ways, Concordia will 
be able to retain and encourage 
students who now are falling 
through the cracks. Every stu- 
dent who is guided into the aca- 
demic mainstream represents 
about $9,200 in tuition and gov- 
ernment funding for the universi- 
ty. More important, it represents 


JMSB, ENCS get logos 


Two of Concordia’s four facul- 
ties have new logos to go with 
the university's open book and 
rising sun. 


7 Concordia University 
John Molson 


School of Business 


In this way, the John Molson 
School of Business and the 
Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science are enrich- 
ing the university's new look, 
which was designed to capture 
its characteristics: quality, dar- 
ing, diversity and approacha- 
bility. 

Marketing Communications 
Director Sami Antaki_ ex- 
plained that the JMSB logo was 
developed with the School’s 
communications officers, 
Karim Boulos and Daniela 
Popescu. Several versions were 
tried, and the dean and his 
associates decided to go with 
the version that emphasized 


the John Molson name over the 
school’s acronym (JMSB). 

Engineering had previously 
entered into an agreement with 
BleuBlancRouge, a market- 
ing/pr/ad agency, to come up 
with a new brand and a recruit- 
ment strategy. Marketing 
Communications worked with 
the agency and Engineering to 
bring their strategy in line with 
that of the university, and 
devised the ENCS logo at the 
same time. 


pao] Concordia University 


ENCS 


Engineering & Computer Science 


Now Marketing Communi- 
cations is developing a new 
logo for the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. Like its sisters, it will 
also feature the graphic signa- 
ture, the words “Concordia 
University” and the same bur- 
gundy and gold. 


a personal victory for that stu- 
dent, who might have lost heart 
and faded from sight under the 
current regime. 

Singer was one of the founders 
of five schools and colleges at 
Concordia back in the 1970s. 
When he was asked by incoming 
president Claude Lajeunesse to 
integrate continuing education 
with the for-credit faculties, he 
responded with determination 
and energy. He has come to see 
the School of General Studies as 
another step in Concordia’s 
promise to be as accessible as 
possible while maintaining aca- 
demic standards. 

He said attending the funeral 
March 15 of the mother of long- 
time Concordia employees Enza 
and Johanne De Cubellis remind- 
ed him how important it is for so 
many parents that their children 
get the higher education they 
were denied by circumstance. 

When he talks to international 
students, he is struck by their 
need for the most basic survival 
skills: “Some students are walk- 
ing around with large sums of 
money because they don’t know 
how to open a bank account’ He 





Provost Martin Singer at a recep- 
tion for outstanding Concordia 
researchers held in February. 


thinks an orientation course on 
living in Montreal could be a 
remarkably effective recruitment 
tool, especially if it is given on 
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site, with the students’ parents 
present. 

While some universities 
already offer for-credit courses in 
their extension (or continuing 
education) arm, Concordia’s 
approach is more ambitious. It 
brings together discrete adminis- 
trative silos such as Continuing 
Education and the Centre for 
Mature Students into what 
Singer sees as a creative opportu- 
nity to deliver education more 
effectively. 

He expects the use of the web 
to expand, and points out that 
while eConcordia, the company 
owned by the Concordia 
Foundation, offers 14 courses, 
many more are offered directly by 
the four faculties and the Centre 
for Continuing Education. This 
trend can only grow and diversify 
as higher education goes global. 

The dean of the School will 
have a support staff to help man- 
age the packaging, marketing 
and delivery of all these pro- 
grams. Singer hopes they can 
count on the full cooperation of 
everyone at Concordia in order 
to make this initiative a shining 
success. 


The art of engineering 





President Claude Lajeunesse spoke at the opening of 9 Evenings Reconsidered: Art, Theatre and Engineering 1966, 
on March 8 at the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery. The show recalls a collaboration between engineers and 
artists in 1966 — a connection reflected in the mission of our own EV Building. The show continues until April 
21 with a series of panel discussions and tours in addition to the exhibit. Pictured above are Catherine Morris 
(left), curator, and Michéle Theriault (centre), gallery director. 
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Have you heard the one about the travelling salesman? 


KAREN HERLAND 





In math circles, the traveling sales- 
man problem (TSP) involves 
scheduling a tour that covers 
every town in the cheapest possi- 
ble way. It is a notorious problem 
in a field known as combinatorial 
optimization, but it also appears 
in many other domains. The TSP 
has been used as an exercise in 
physics, algorithm mathematics, 
geometry, even neuropsychology 
(children and adults are invited to 
attempt the same TSP to compare 
cognitive and perceptual skills). 
Vasek Chvatal (Computer 
Science and Software Engineer- 
ing) holds a Canada Research 
Chair in Combinatorial Optimiz- 
ation. His interest in the TSP 
came from two sources. He has 








This image of the Mona Lisa (like 
that of the Colliseum on page 1) is 
a continuous a See hea 
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results on “hamiltonian circuits” 
(a mathematician's term for the 
salesman's tours), including a 
result found jointly with one of 
the greatest mathematicians of 
the last century, Paul Erdés. He is 
also the author of a widely popu- 
lar textbook on linear program- 
ming (published by Freeman in 
1983 and still going strong), 
which is the workhorse of all suc- 
cessful TSP methods. 

It started when Chvatal was 
having a drink in Greenwich 
Village with his friend William 
Cook. Cook proposed they boldly 
go where numerous theorists 
had gone before. “Solving the 


TSP is a competitive sport and 
getting into the arena seemed an 


appealing lark. My only appre- 


hension was that we > might = 
had an impressive track record of — sucke of 





later, a nen "boek "The 
Traveling Salesman Problem: A 
Computational Study has just 
een published by Princeton 


Early on, Chvatal and Cook 
asked David Applegate to join 
them. In 1988, Bernhard Korte 


took the pia EN eee 
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Vasek Chvatal (right) shares a joke with fellow Canada Research Chair Sha Xin Wei (left) and Michelle Khalife’ 


at a reception held in aha EV building. 
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They soon returned to. acne 
plex method and recruited a 
leading expert on its implemen- 
tations, Robert Bixby, into the 
team. The four of them designed 
a TSP computer program named 
Concorde and eventually they 
co-authored the book. 

Concorde'’s initial breakthrough 


(caine in: 1992, ohien Hoe 









instance of the 110 challenges. 
Chvatal stresses that produc- 
ing the best tour is almost 
always relatively straightfor- 
ward. The real test is proving 
that it is the absolute best one 
that can be produced. Chapter 
15 of the new book talks about 


how to find the solution; the 





‘graduate students and col- 


TSP to diverse areas such as 
genome sequencing and Ppost- 
re testing of comput- 





With the TSP finally out of the 





new. ‘challenges. Last year, he 
organized a two-week summer 
school called Combinatorial 
Optimization: Methods and 
Applications, and then a five-day 
international workshop at the 
Centre de recherches mathéma- 
tiques. 

Its agenda coincided with the 
research plan of a group of his 


After an intense two weeks plus a weekend, the seventh annual Art 


Matters festival ended on March 16. 


The event has blossomed from a student-initiated way to display work 
to a multimedia festival incorporating film, theatre, dance, photography, 


drawing, and painting. 


Students’ work is displayed in theatres and galleries,.as well as stores 


and cafés around the city. 


For intance, both of these images were take at Note Bene, a 


stationery store on Park Ave. 


At left, Jacinthe Robillard poses in front of her photo series depicting 


the lives of the nuns of Ste. Croix. 


Above, are images from Jasmine Bakalarz’s photo essay on child 


beauty pageants. 
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From indie rock to Tennyson 


CARMINE STARNINO 


Montreal's least conventional 
poet is a Concordia prof who 
gives off the shambling, down-at- 
heel vibe of an indie band mem- 
ber. In his case, appearances are 
not entirely deceiving. 

Jason Camlot does play bass in 
an outfit called Puggy Hammer, 
and along with a book of poems 
called Attention All Typewriters, 
(see The Journal, Oct. 27, 2005) he's 
released a compilation of songs 
called Blemish Years: 1994-1997. 

But the larger point remains. 
Forty, lanky, with a floppy fringe 
of dark hair (“Thanks to Dave, 
Terry and Heather Pepper for 
taking pictures of me; he quips 
in his acknowledgments. “Every 
day, it turns out, is a bad hair 
day’), Camlot lives his life against 
type. 

The theme of unconvention- 
ality also extends to the promis- 
cuity with which the various 
parts of that life merge. Cutting 
an amiable figure with his black 
leather blazer and easy laugh, 
Camlot gives the sort of poetry 
readings — his most recent was 
at the Jewish Library March 14 
— that are increasingly rare: 
calm, alert to colloquial colour, 
and resonantly well-phrased. 

All of which is the fruit of his 
scholarly specialty: early spoken 
recordings from the Victorian 
period to early modernism. 


about Documenting the 
Phonotext, the academic book he 
is finishing, is to hear the excited 
note of a man tutored by his own 
findings. 

“That research has certainly 
made me more aware of poetry 
recitation as an artful practice. 
Early spoken recordings will 
often sound embarrassing to 
most contemporary poetry 
readers, because the goals of a 
Victorian elocutionist in recit- 
ing a poem are so different from 
our own goals in reading a poem 
out loud. 

“But these recordings highlight 





particular rhythmic, sonorous 
and dramatic aspects of a poem 
that make one think about the 
aural potential inherent in just 
about any poem, one's own 
poems included” 

He's not kidding. One of the 
most fascinating aspects of 
Camlot new book is its pell-mell, 
take-all-comers musicality. 


Dazed speechless baffled flabber- 


gasted mazed mislead/ 
Dumbfounded strick rebounded 
rattled in the head. 


Unsurprisingly, that sound is 


itself shaped by his two great 
loves. There is his audiophile 
side, where the free-range wit so 
prevalent in indie song-writing 
flourishes (according to Camlot's 
blog, “shmiggles” and “dictapho- 
nia” are among a few of his street- 
wise coinings he hopes will stick 
around). 

And his scholarship is brought 
into play, in all senses of that 
word. This is seen not only in the 
Victorian subject matter and psy- 
chology that feed so many of 
Camlot's poems (especially in his 
debut, Animal Library) but in the 
great diversity of poetic forms, 


Jason Camlot (left) had the opportunity to reminisce with Eugene Ostashevsky, the unconventional Russian poet 
currently based in New York, during a full day of readings on March 16. 


Indeed, to hear Camlot talk 


Russian poet shrieks with style 


CARMINE STARNINO 


After delivering a fascinating lec- 
ture on the joys of Absurdist 
verse last Friday, visiting poet 
and professor Eugene Ostashev- 
sky, aptly described as a “reckless 
metaphysician,” put his teaching 
to practice when he joined forces 
with two fellow Brooklynites ang 
three local poets for a sustai 
attack on normalcy. 

Organized by Jaso 
and held at Blizzarts, 
event (dubbed “P 
drive”) capped avfi 
the St. Pete 

ork-raised 

ates ba 

S 












Camlot said. “Id read and 
admired his poetry even then, 
and wed performed on the same 
bill on ogeasion at events in San 
Francisco.” 

TI ight, Camlot's admira- 
tion for Ostashevsky didn't need 
validation than his 
aordinary delivery of his 
“The Unraveller.’ Chanting 
rhyming couplets in a high- 

ecibel, high-strung voice, 
)stashevsky's performance left 
he capacity crowd goggle-eyed 
and turning to friends: Is he se 
ous? 






































I met an u 
antic land 
ken am 
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“Not all poets put thought and 
effort into their manner of read- 
ing” Camlot said after the stand- 
out reading, “but a poetry reading 
can be inspirational, in the multi- 
ple senses of that word.” Which 
was true, but a much» better 
description of what made 
Ostashevsky's weirdness so wiz- 
ardly came s after: “Id say he's 
Donne the Beastie Boys’ 

The of the readers didn't 
audience off easy. 
dia graduates Angela 
bs and Jon Paul Fiorentino 
d New Yorkers Matvei 
ankelevich and Anna Moscho- 
vakis kept alive the evening's 
slightly bent, preposterous-b 
fun, tomfooling, and.gi 
ty. Rounding.ow! 
Davi 

















jivey patter and pop-culture pro- 
nouncements: 


What is there to do but solder 
wires 

and listen again to Pink Diggly 
Diggly? 

What is there to do but admit 
I'm tired 


and move to the west side of 


East Smelly? 


“Bridge building” was one of 
the buzzwords of the night — or 
at the very least, as M 
put it, “slight winde 
Brooklyn 
















its 
as praised 
of “multilingual 
ture” Ostashevsky 
nes he could find back home 
in New York. 

“Your city; he said, “is far more 
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itself a signature of Victorian 
verse. 

Even here Camlot has some- 
thing up his sleeve. Among the 
rhyming couplets, sprawling riffs 
and kooky monologues are the 
song lyrics that he has a sly habit 
of quietly mixing in (eight in his 
new volume alone). 

Camlot has just edited (along 
with Todd Swift) a collection of 
original essays entitled Anglo- 
Quebec Poetry, 1976-2006, on 
Montreal's English language 
poetry scene. But lots more 
poems are coming. 

Camlot promises rewritings of 
Tennyson (where the famous 
Telemachus becomes “Telem- 
pathus, so called because of his 
ability to transport himself into 
the pain of others during his 
dreams) and of Christina Rossetti 
(where her “Goblin Market” 
becomes “The Fruit Man”) and 
Yiddish translations of selected 
works by Oscar Wilde, retranslat- 
ed into English and cast into 
Yiddish-inflected poems. And 
then, true to form, there's this: 

“The other collection I'm well 
into writing consists largely of 
sonnets, bawdy courtly 
romances in stanzas of uniform 
end-rhymes, and prose poems 
that are parodic, brief, philo- 
sophical dissertations about 
consciousness, art and mortali- 
ty. I don't have a real title for this 
book yet. But I refer to it in my 
head as Debauchery.’ 


adept at multilingualism than 
ours. French-language poetry is 
indeed the kind of poetry that 
influences American poetry most, 
but it’s the more canonical form of 
French avant-gardness, from 
Baudelaire to Baudrillard; nor are 
our texts as open to non-English 
languages as they might be.” 

If the evening will leave a lega- 
cy (apart, that is, fro ‘idea 
that poetry readings can indeed 
be free ind-wandering, 
cking moments) it's 
© soon to say. But as Camlot 
hopefully put it, “Email address- 
es and books were exchanged 
between Eugene, Anna and 
Matvei and quite a few local writ- 
ers and small press publishers, so 
it's possible more will emerge 
from this connection in the 
future.” 
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‘Digital dark a 


BARBARA BLACK 


Archives, the sum of the documents 
created in the routine course of 
activities, are sources of memory, 
information and action. They play 
an essential role in the development 
of society. Archives are a unique, 
precious and irreplaceable heritage 
transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. 

That's the opening of a declara- 
tion made by the roughly 600 
archivists of Quebec. They want 
you to sign it to acknowledge that 
what they do, and what we help 
them do, is important. 

University Archivist Nancy 
Marrelli helped put the declaration 
together. “We're very discreet,’ she 
said with a smile. “As an archivist 
community, we felt we're quietly 
competent, but it was time to wave 
our flag” 

Archives keeps the university's 
historical material going way back 
to the 19th-century origins of Sir 
George Williams University and 
Loyola College, and _ stores 
Concordia’s official documents. 

The employees work in quarters 
on the tenth floor of the Hall 
Building. There are only four of 
them — three archivists and a 
technician — so, like reference 
librarians, they train university 
employees to use their facilities 
rather than doing it for them. 
Marrelli tries to reduce their anxi- 


While The Journal was interview- 
ing Marrelli, Bruce Henry was 
quietly working on a laptop near- 
by. Hired on contract, originally 
with the help of philanthropic 
foundations and later with other 
external grant funding, he is 
arranging and describing the 
contents of 400 cardboard boxes 


KAREN HERLAND 


Students are preoccupied with 
final papers and exams, but they'll 
barely have time to catch their 
breath before taxes are due April 
30. When they are ready to crunch 
numbers, they will want to know 
about some recent changes. 

The federal government recent- 
ly announced a flat textbook cred- 
it available to all students enrolled 
in post-secondary education. As of 
2006, full-time students can claim 
$65 per month ($20 per month for 





ety by assuring them that they 
can't save everything. 

“The rule of thumb for universi- 
ties is that for archival purposes, 
we keep about five per cent of the 
materials we create, and although 
you approach it as rationally as 
possible, it can sometimes be a bit 
hit and miss. You're bound to make 
mistakes, and miss something” 

She's more worried about our 
complacency, especially about 
electronic records. Archivists have 
coined the phrase “digital dark 
ages” to describe our era of so 
much digital documentation, 
much of which will not survive. 

“We've already lost some of these 
important historical materials that 
seemed like they would be with us 
forever, she said. “People think that 
because digital is easy, cheap and 
convenient, it will be permanent. 
When you build a financial record 
digitally, for example, how do you 
knowit won't be altered? And will it 
be accessible in 100 years? 

“What will replace compact 
discs? Something will, you can be 
sure of that. Will you do all the 
migration to the new formats to 
ensure access? Are you migrating 
in a way that will ensure authentic- 
ity? We don't know how long digi- 
tal printouts will last, either” 

Not that Archives isn't keeping 
up with the times: The longstand- 
ing need for staff to do digital 
records management is finally 
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ges haunt archivists 





Nancy Marrelli and the archivists in the University Archives, Nathalie Hodgson and Vincent Ouellette, plus 





Céline Fortin (Office of the Provost) and Estelle Bouthillier (President's Office). 


being addressed with two new 
positions. 

Transferring tangible materials 
to a disc may be convenient for 
storage, Marrelli said, but there's 
nothing like actually seeing and 
touching Voltaire’s will or Victor 
Hugos manuscript for Les 
Miserables, as she has, to feel the 


thrill of conservation. 

University Archives has a num- 
ber of special collections and fonds 
(holdings not formally organized) 
of which it can be proud. These are 
all connected to Montreal or the 
university itself, including the hey- 
day of jazz in Montreal, the devel- 
opment of visual arts groups in the 


YMCA records are an academic goldmine 


of records from the Montreal 
YMCA. 

The Montreal branch was the 
first Y in North America, and it 
was pivotal in the social history of 
19th- and early 20th-century 
English-speaking Montreal (not 
to mention that its evening edu- 
cational program in 1926 became 


Sir George Williams University). 
How the YMCA evolved from a 
male, evangelical Protestant 
organization into the bilingual, 
secular, widely inclusive one it is 
today would make a great PhD 
thesis, Henry said. 

The Y was run from the begin- 
ning by volunteers who were 


community leaders — “very 
smart men’ They didn’t start a 
new branch without what we 
would now call a business plan, 
and their exhaustive reports are 
pure gold for the social historian. 
Leafing through a 1925 survey 
that even lists the bowling alleys 
in Montreal, Henry said “there's 


Tax time: Textbook credit new this year 


part-time students). 

“It has nothing to do with the 
number of books you bought; 
explained Mike Castelino, who 
has been a practicing tax 
accountant for just under two 
decades. He has lectured in the 
Accountancy Department off 
and on since 1988, most recently 
with the diploma program. 

This amount is in addition to 
the education credit available 
($400 per month for full-time stu- 
dents and $120 per month for 
part-time). Students are also able 


to deduct tuition and a small por- 
tion of other ancillary fees. This 
amount is calculated by the uni- 
versity, which issues a T2202A and 
Relevé8 for Quebec that students 
can access online through the por- 
tal. 

The federal government has 
also exempted scholarships and 
awards from tax for 2006. 
Previously, these amounts were 
taxed over an initial $3,000 exemp- 
tion. “Quebec has had this policy 
for some time, so the change is 
only federal? Castelino said. Like 


the other student deductions, they 
only apply to eligible CEGEP and 
university students. 

Amounts paid for public transit 
passes can now be claimed as 
credits. The credit only applies to 
monthly or longer passes (not 
weekly passes or tickets in any 
form), and only those purchased 
for July 2006 onwards are eligible. 
You are not required to attach your 
receipts or passes to your tax 
return when filing on paper. 
However you should keep them in 
the event you are audited. The 


city, and material related to 
Montreal's Irish community. 
University faculty and students 
alike use Archives as an academic 
resource. The Department of Art 
History provides graduate student 
research assistants, a symbiotic 
relationship that benefits both the 
Archives and the students. 


not a spelling mistake in the 


whole thing” 
Developing and preserving this 
kind of material cements 


Concordia’s linkage with its 
home, English-speaking Mon- 
treal, and it is part of the 
Archives’ mandate as an academ- 
ic resource for the university. 


pass itself should be sufficient 
proof provided the back of the 
pass is completed. 

All of these credits are calcu- 
lated at 15.25 per cent in addition 
to, among others, the basic per- 
sonal credit. Students who have 
no taxes to pay are able to trans- 
fer any unused tuition, education 
and textbook credits to a sup- 
porting spouse, parent or grand- 
parent up to a maximum of 
$5,000 at 1525 per cent. Students 
can also carry forward unused 
credits to a future year. 
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Record amount raised for Children’s 


BARBARA BLACK 


The models looked wonderful, 
with just the right mixture of 
aloofness and allure. The dancers 
were delightful, the clothes were 
fabulous, and the organization 
superb. 

CASA Cares, the outreach arm 
of Concordia’s business students’ 
association, raised a _ record 
$13,000 for the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital Foundation 
on March 15 with its fifth, bigger- 
than-ever fashion show, Muse, at 
SAT, the Society for Arts and 
Technology, on St. Laurent Blvd. 
There were actually two shows 
that evening, and the second one 
was sold out. 

Every year, the show has a 
theme, and this time it was the 
inspiration of art. The mood was 
created with lavish costumes 
from the Marie Antoinette era, 
and each set took its mood from 
a well-known artist. 

More Montreal designers were 
featured than ever this year, 
among them Andy Thé-Anh and 
Dinh Ba. Because they design for 
a fairly affluent market, the 
clothes were smart and elegant. 
However, as well as clothes for 
clubbing and special occasions, 


there were clothes for school, 
exercise wear, and lingerie. 

A lot of effort and planning 
goes into the show. Creative 
director Sachin Bhola has been 
involved for three years. He said 
an important element in the 
show's success is the close rela- 
tionship with local designers and 
stylists, who have been loyal and 
generous with their time. Avanti, 
the hair salon, closes its doors for 
the day to take care of the 31 
models, both women and men. 
Dinhba, a professional designer, 
did the ads pro bono. 

Samira Dossani, who, like 
Bhola, is a marketing major, 
worked on the fashion show for 
the first time this year. She said 
the organizing started back in 
late August. More than 30 stu- 
dent models were recruited and 
trained over the course of the 
school year. The only criterion for 
being a model is that the student 
has to fit the clothes that were 
donated for the show. 

The participants get a lot out 
of the experience, Dossani said. 
“They get develop confidence, 
and get to know each other. They 
put in a lot of time running 
around the city to the manufac- 
turers, trying on clothes, and 


Concordia student? 


Concordia Student Union (CSU) 
Undergraduate Elections 


March 27, 28, 29 


I will help create my future. 
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rehearsing two or three hours 
every Sunday afternoon. They're 
not modelling to validate their 
own image, but because they 
believe in the cause” 

Sally Cook, art therapist at the 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 
Foundation and a Concordia 
graduate, spoke briefly to the 
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CASA Cares raised a record $13,000 for the Montreal Children’s Hospital Foundation at their fifth annual fash- 
ion show/fundraiser on March 15 where there was some standout dancing. 


audience before the models took 
the runway. She simply gave a 
few figures — how many children 
are seen every year at the hospi- 
tal because of sexual abuse and 
eating disorders — to show how 
valuable the students’ support 
can be. 

Vicki Braide, the president of 





CASA Cares, said afterwards that 
both of this year’s goals — 
increasing the professionalism of 
the production and increasing 
the funds raised — were 
achieved. “Obviously the com- 
mittee is extremely pleased with 
the results, and most of us can't 
wait to do it again next year” 





Students head for the polls 


Six referenda questions in addition to electing representatives 


KAREN HERLAND 


With CSU election season in full 
swing, it’s clear that last year’s 
decision to allow students to run 
as slates has caught on. Three of 
the candidates for president are 
running with slates of six to eight 
students (eight is the maximum 
number allowed). Some of their 
names will be familiar. 

Unity, with orange posters, is 
led by current VP Clubs and 
Spaces Angelica Novoa. Her 
seven VP candidates have rallied 
around maintaining the tuition 
freeze, and protecting and 
expanding existing student 
space. They would also like a 
subsidized tutoring centre and 
Café X (a VA Building staple) 
opened in the EV Building. 

Go Concordia has adopted 
green as its colour, and have pri- 
oritized making the university 
the greenest campus. They also 
support the tuition freeze and 
student space and want student 
services and student govern- 


ment to be easily accessible. 
Mina Etezadi is heading a slate 
of eight VP hopefuls. 

Impact, running with blue 
posters, is billing itself as the 
“clean slate.” Sustainability is 
also important to them, but they 
are most concerned with being 
accountable and accessible to 
the electorate. Among Youri 
Hollier’s six VP candidates is 
recently fired CSU electoral offi- 
cer Beisan Zubi. 

The fourth presidential candi- 
date, Al Yati Mohammad Maher, 
has three VPs and is concerned 
with maintaining the current 
tuition freeze. 

In addition to the CSU execu- 
tive positions, there are 30 seats 
on CSU council (proportionally 
divided among the faculties), five 
Senate seats and two on the 
Board of Governors. 

Students will also be asked 
to vote on six referenda ques- 
tions; two that stand to put 
money back into their pockets, 
and four that propose new 


ways to spend it. 

The first two questions 
involve last year’s decision to 
increase student ancillary fees 
at a stepped rate over the next 
few academic years. The ques- 
tions ask that that decision be 
rescinded and that the CSU 
mobilize opposition against 
such increases. 

The other four questions 
concern fee levies for different 
projects. One would increase 
the levy available to The 
Concordian newspaper, the 
other to QPIRG. In addition, 41 
cents per credit would be allo- 
cated to the Canadian 
Federation of Students. Finally, 
students are being asked to 
allocate an additional 25 cents 
per credit to the newly formed 
Sustainability Action Fund (see 
The Journal, March 8). 

Elections take place at polling 
stations across both campuses 
March 27, 28 and 29, and all 
undergraduate students are 
urged to use their votes. 
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Alanis Obomsawin: 40 years of change 


Veteran documentarist’s works presented in retrospective 


MISHA WARBANSKI 


A member of the Order of 
Canada, Alanis Obomsawin has 
been making films with the 
National Film Board for close to 
40 years. Her latest documen- 
tary, Waban-aki: People From 
Where the Sun Rises, was 
screened at Concordia on 
March 16 as part of a retrospec- 
tive of her work. 

“Her films are powerful, 
insightful, compelling _ testi- 
monies of things that happen in 
our aboriginal communities, 
said communications studies 
professor and co-curator of the 
event Yasmin Jiwani. She uses 
Obomsawin’s work in all of her 
classes. “Her work has helped 
fight against the erasure of cul- 
ture and ways of life” 

An Abenaki woman, 
Obomsawin’s films document 
life and history of First Nations 
people. Perhaps best known for 
her documentary about the Oka 
Crisis, Kahnesetake: 270 Years of 
Resistance, Obomsawin began 
filmmaking with her main inter- 
est in children and education. 

“I was fighting hard against 
residential schools,’ she said, 
explaining that native children as 
young as five or six were taken 
from reserves and sent to schools 
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Bowling for dollars: ce 


ramics Professor Francine Potvin had her 


far from their parents. They were 
not allowed to speak their lan- 
guage, and were often abused. 

The last residential school 
closed in 1985, but Obomsawin 
said there are still challenges 
incorporating aboriginal experi- 
ence into curriculum. “We had to 
fight for inclusion in schools, 
who we were, our history.’ 

When it comes to finding ideas 
for her films, “it’s not always 
choosing — it's what has to be 
done.’ In making Waban-aki, she 
found herself returning to 
Odanak, a native reserve in 
Quebec where she was raised. 

The film is about the history of 
the Abenaki people, whose main 
revenue came from basket-weav- 
ing, a tradition that lives on even 
though other customs and lan- 
guage have been _ eroded. 
Obomsawin found a generation 
of young people who are proud of 
their Abenaki heritage and keen 
to preserve it. 

The rights of native women are 
a centrepiece in the film. Until 
1985 a native woman would lose 
her status if she married a non- 
native. In a partial victory for 
native women, the Canadian 
government passed Bill C-31, 
upholding their status. But as 
children of mixed families are 
excluded, the future of aboriginal 
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students donate their pottery to a worthy cause for the fourth year ina 
row. Their efforts raised $1,400 for Santropol Roulant, an organization 


which provides meals to shut-ins. 


Bowls were purchased at lunch hour on March 8 and then filled with 
soup courtesy of Santropol Roulant. Donors also got a bagel. 
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communities is threatened. 

Obomsawin is a firm believer 
in the power of documentary. 
“People are interested in TV and 
movies; they are not listening to 
their grandparents any more. 
Documentary has the power to 
change laws.’ 

Her 1986 film, Richard 
Cardinal: Cry from a Diary of a 
Métis Child, did just that. It told 
the story of a boy who committed 
suicide after he was shuffled 
through 28 foster homes in 
Alberta. 

Obomsawin said, “I didn’t 
make the film to blame anyone, I 
just wanted to show what hap- 
pens to our children” The 
Alberta government eventually 
bought the rights to the film and 
changed the way they dealt with 
foster children. 

Two other documentaries, 
Rocks at Whiskey Trench and Our 
Nationhood, were also screened 
at the day-long event organized 
as part of Concordia’s Cinema 
Politica film series. 

“She shows no sign of stop- 
ping, Cinema Politica organizer 
Ezra Winton said of 74-year-old 
Obomsawin. An admirer of her 
films, Winton said her work is 
unique. “Even in the micro-world 
of documentary cinema you still 
don't find a lot of things that both 
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Documentarist Alanis Obomsawin with Cinema Politica organizer Ezra Winton 
during a retrospective of her work on March 16 at the J.A. DeSéve Cinema. 


investigate and celebrate. Her 
work is a celebration of commu- 
nity and resistance” 


Obomsawin is currently finish- 
ing a film about a native man 
who served in the Vietnam War. 





The kids in the hall 





a 


Visiting students make their way to the York Amphitheatre for a presentation on Concordia. More than 80 high 





school students and faculty from Beijing Concord College of Sino-Canada stopped in Montreal during their 
three-week Canadian Winter Camp. They met university representatives at a breakfast and took a tour of lab- 
oratories in the EV Building. Approximately 500 students graduate from the college every year, and 90 per 
cent of the graduates attend a university in Canada. 
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Window on the changing Arctic 


The Science College presents a lecture tonight, March 22, by John P. Smol, of Queen's 
University, on “Arctic Environments, Lake Mud and Climate Change: A Window on the Past 
and a View to the Future.’ It will be in the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, starting at 8 p.m. 


Undergrads’ chance to shine 


The first annual Faculty of Arts and Science Undergraduate Research Day will be held March 
23 to showcase up-and-coming student researchers in all disciplines. 


There will be a poster session in the Atrium of the Library Building, and oral presentations of 
15 minutes each in the DeSéve Cinema. Posters will be clustered into themes, and awards will 
be presented for best oral presentation and best poster abstract from the sciences, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. 


Klein’s dream 


Poet, novelist and editorialist A.M. Klein was passionately attached to Montreal, and wanted 
to give it the stature as a Jewish literary capital of James Joyce's Dublin. 


Sherry Simon (Etudes frangaises) will give a talk from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. on March 28 in Room 
763 of the Hall Building called “A. M. Klein's Cities: Montreal, Dublin, Berlin, Jerusalem and the 
Others.” Her talk is sponsored by the Institute of Canadian Jewish Studies. 


Organizational culture 


On March 30, Steven Appelbaum, Chair in Organizational Development, will present a talk by 
Mark Mallinger, from the Graziadio School of Business and Management at Pepperdine 
University in Los Angeles, on “The Multiple Lens of Organizational Culture.’ It takes place in 
Room 302 of the Guy Metro Building, from 2 to 4 p.m. 


Spirit of Inquiry conference, May 14 to 16 


Registration is now open for this one-time-only event at Concordia, a conference on teaching, 
learning and technology sponsored by McGraw-Hill Ryerson publishers, and there's an early 
bird fee for Concordia participants of only $125 It will be $150 after April 9. 


The conference promises to offer insight and inspiration for anyone interested in engaging 
and retaining the attention of university students. Bookmark spirit-of-inquiry.concordia.ca for 
the latest information about the program. 


Who owns the Canadian forest? 


That's the title given a panel organized by third-year students in the School of Community and 
Public Affairs, to be held March 27 in Room 301 of the Samuel Bronfman Building, 1590 Dr. 
Penfield (corner Céte des Neiges), from 6 to 8 p.m. Panelists will include representatives of 
aboriginal and other interest groups in Grassy Narrows, Northern Ontario. 


Expert on decision-making 


Michael Useem, a management scholar from the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
and author of The Go Point: When It’s Time to Decide, will be the next speaker sponsored by the 
Concordia-HEC Institute for Governance of Private and Public Organizations. His talk will be 
given March 28 from 2:30 to 4 p.m. in Room 302 of the Guy Metro building. 


First Engineering alumni AGM 


The first annual general meeting of the Engineering & Computer Science Alumni Chapter will 
be held April 18 in Room EV 2.260, starting with snacks and cocktails at 5 p.m. The guest 
speaker will be David Ahdoot, BEng 80, president of Hypertec Solutions and a Québec 
Entreprise Man of the Month. 


Stéphane Aquin at the MMFA 





The curator of contemporary art at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts will give a talk on “The 
Temptation of Interdisciplinarity: Museums & the Transformation of Fine Arts” on March 29 
as part of The Defiant Imagination series. It will be in the Maxwell Cummings Auditorium at 
6 p.m. The lectures in this series are free, but reservations are required. Phone ext. 2293, or 
contact sciuryse@alcor.concordia.ca 


The Colors of Concordia 


They're already greasing their gears for the next Tour de I'Ile. The Colors of Concordia, a group 
that raises funds for scholarships for the John Molson School of Business, invite you to join 
them on Sunday, June 3. You can register online at www.colorsofconcordia.com. 


Robert Allen Memorial Tribute 


Robert Allen, poet, novelist and a former member of the English Department, died Nov. 3, 
2006. A tribute will be held in his memory in Room EV 2.260 of the Engineering, Computer 
Science and Visual Arts Complex, 1515 St. Catherine St. W., on Friday, March 30, at 5 p.m. 


It will include readings from Allen's works, and reception to bring together his fellow writers, 
colleagues, friends and family. For more information, please call ext. 2340. 


Experimental sound theatre 


Per/Son/Alia, described as a multidisciplinary exploration of sound and personality, will be 
presented in the Cazalet Studio, on the Loyola campus underneath the chapel, from March 29 
through to April 1. 

The presentation is the outcome of a creative collaboration by the cast, orchestrated by 
Canada Research Chair for Inter-X Arts Sandeep Bhagwati. It will be presented to a standing 
and walking audience (no seating), and personalized tickets (photo ID) are required. For times 
and prices, please call the box office at ext. 4742. 
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Collision and Compression: this image, called Equanimity, is by 
Alyssa Andrews, one of five Master’s of Fine Arts students from 
Concordia and UQAM featured in Collision 3, at the Parisian Laundry until 
March 24. Another show by MFA students opens that same day at the 
Galerie Art Mar, 5826 St. Hubert St. and runs until April 5. It's called 
Compression, and no wonder — 56 artists are involved. Described as a 
feast for the senses, the show emphasizes sagan work done in the 
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Agreement in principle reached 


between library workers and university 


An agreement in principal has 
been reached with the Concordia 
University Library Employees 
Union (CULEU). Negotiations 
continue with unions represent- 
ing technicians (CUUSS-TS) and 
support staff (CUSSU). 

At each union's request, a con- 
ciliator has been appointed to 
participate in the negotiations 
with CULEU, CUUSS-TS and 
CUSSU. The conciliation process 
led to an agreement between the 
university and the 102-member 
CULEU. A third meeting was 
held with CUUSS-TS (represent- 


ing 93 technicians) last week. 
Negotiators for the university and 
CUSSU and will meet for the 
fourth time in the presence of the 
conciliator on March 23. 

The members of CUSSU have 
rejected an offer made by the 
university at a Feb. 20 general 
assembly and voted for three 
days of strike action. The first 
strike day was March 15 

CUSSU’s 435 members have 
been without an agreement since 
June 1, 2002. Numerous issues are 
still on the table at this time. 

An agreement was signed last 


month with ACUMAE, the 
Association of Concordia 
University Management and 
Administrative Employees, which 
comprises approximately 270 
managers and administrative 
employees. The agreement, 
which was ratified in October 
2006, will run until May 31, 2010. 

Negotiations between the uni- 
versity and CUFA, the full-time 
faculty association have begun. 
The current CUFA collective 
agreement ends on May 31, 2007. 


KAREN HERLAND 
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Men's basketball season stellar 


DAN PLOUFFE 


Although things didn’t end with 
the national championship it had 
sought, the Concordia Stingers 
men’s basketball team had an out- 
standing 2006-07 season, racking 
up a slew of team and individual 
honours. 

Concordia won its second 
Quebec championship in three 
years, topped the end-of-year 
national rankings and lost only 
two games all season against 
Canadian university opponents. 
Unfortunately for the Stingers, one 
of those losses came in the first 
round of the Final-8 tournament 


Hana Askren of the Concordia 
Stingers wrestling team (in action 
here against Missouri's Angelee 
Homma on Feb. 3 in London, Ont.) 
was named outstanding female 
wrestler at the 2007 Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport wrestling 
national championships. Askren 
won the women's lightweight divi- 
sion at the University of Sask- 
atchewan while teammate James 
Mancini also won a national cham- 
pionship in the men’s 61 kg divi- 
sion. 


KAREN HERLAND 


| Publish or perish is the traditional 


academic dictum. 
Jason Lewis is more interested 
in developing ways to make 


| words swirl, change colour, fill 


screens and express themselves 


last weekend in Halifax, where 
they dropped a heart-breaker 63- 
62 to St. Mary's. 

But Concordia then rebounded 
to win two games in consolation 
play to finish in fifth place. “It was 
important for us to finish on a 
high-note, maybe prove that we 
deserved better than fifth place; 
said Ben Sormonte, a graduating 
guard from Aix-en-Provence, 
France. “It’s especially nice for Pat 
(Perrotte) and myself since we're 
the only two guys wearing the 
Stingers colours for the last time?’ 

Perrotte was named a first-team 
All-Canadian earlier in the week 
on the heels of being named 


Quebec conference MVP. From day 
one of the season, these Stingers 
were on a mission to accomplish 
something special, motivated in 
part by the looming departure of 
their two heart-and-soul players, 
Perrotte and Sormonte. 

Concordia steamrolled over 
their Quebec opponents en route 
toa 15-1 regular season record and 
then displayed their superiority 
once again in two dominating 
playoff wins over the Université du 
Québec & Montréal and Université 
Laval. 

The highlight of the year was the 
Quebec championship win on 
March 9 at home. The seniors were 


intent on enjoying every moment 
of their final game at Concordia 
Gym, as Sormonte made an 
astounding 7-of-8 three-point 
shots as part of his 25 total points 
and Perrotte scored 23 in the 84-57 
rout of Laval. A wild celebration 
ensued afterwards, including the 
requisite team photo with the 
championship banner, the cutting 
down of the mesh on the basket 
and a Gatorade shower for head 
coach John Dore. 

“I think we have a quality pro- 
gram—one of the best in the coun- 
try, said a damp coach Dore as 
“We are the Champions” blared in 
the background. “We have real 


good guys in the program—char- 
acter guys—and it shows because 
they're very supportive of one 
another. Ben Sormonte and Pat 
Perrotte—you can't say enough 
about them?” 

Dore was named the Quebec 
conference coach of the year for 
the third season in a row. Also 
garnering individual honours 
were Quebec second-team all- 
star Sormonte and the out- 
standing brother tandem of 
Damian and Dwayne Buckley, 
who were both first-team all- 


stars. Dwayne Buckley also won 
the award for Quebec defensive 
player of the year. 





CONCORDIACORNER 
“Using data processing to produce meaningful text” 


pretty much any way other than 
flat on a page. 

His Obx Labs are part of 
Hexagram's space on the 11th floor 
of the EV building, There, he works 
with Design and Computation Arts 
students as well as those from 
Computer Science to “develop 


ways for creating and reading text 
in the digital environment. We are 
using data processing to produce 
meaningful text” 

Several examples of this work 
were on display at Oboro Gallery 
earlier this year during a month- 
long exhibit. Each piece explored a 





Saying Red is one of the various ways Obx Labs can express text in digital form 
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different way to interact with digi- 
tal text. A simple conversation is 
transformed into the speakers’ sil- 
houettes filling up with each 
other's words. 

Lewis has also developed a key- 
board that allows you to change 
the colour, size movement or inter- 
action of words on a screen in front 
of you simply by pressing a key. 

The team has managed to pack 
all of the computers, audio and 
video processors and the net- 
working equipment necessary to 
transform speech into real time 
screen animation into a shipping 
container on wheels. 

“We can bring it anywhere by 
plane or boat and just roll in and 
plug into the network” 

Besides Oboro, Lewis has been 
able to bring his technology as 
near as the Black Box space in the 
EV building, where he had a resi- 
dency last summer, and as far 
away as Sao Paolo, Brazil, last 
November. 

Lewis has been exploring these 
themes for nearly a decade. The 





technology becomes more sophis- 
ticated with each iteration. “All of 
the software is built from scratch? 

Lewis, himself a poet, has 
worked with text-based perform- 
ers before — both spoken word 
and rap artists. His latest SSHRC 
funding is allowing him to work 
closely with three different writers 
(one each over three years) to pro- 
duce collaborative works with 
each of them. 

Lewis will invite each writer to 
visit in the fall to try out the equip- 
ment and get a sense of the possi- 
bilities. Then, after a period of 
reflection, he or she would return 
to negotiate a more concrete 
expression of his or her own writ- 
ing in digital form. 

“Writers don’t necessarily treat 
language visually. It's not that easy 
to construct dynamic texts. Our 
software makes it easier for them 
to do so” 

All of the writers Lewis has 
approached have been very 
enthusiastic about the opportu- 
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